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"Golyadkin is coming along splendidly. This will be my
masterpiece." (November 16, 1845.)
"Golyadkin is ten times better than Poor Folk. Our boys
say that nothing like it has been written in Russia since
Dead Souls, that it is a work of genius, and a thousand other
things. . . ." (February r, 1846.)
Actually, the few chapters of the new novel that Dosto-
evsky read to his friends impressed them tremendously. "Bel-
insky," Grigorovich relates, "sat facing the author and
jealously caught his every word; at times he was unable to
conceal his admiration, and said over and over again that
only Dostoevsky was capable of such psychological re-
finement." As late as 1877, Dostoevsky, while recognizing
the weaknesses of his book, wrote: "Its conception was quite
beautiful, and in the course of my whole career I have never
developed a more serious one."
The story is that of Golyadkin, a civil servant, whose ex-
cessive shyness and self-effacement make him detestable. One
day he meets his double. "Mr. Golyadkin recognized his
nocturnal visitor. The visitor was himself, Mr. Golyadkin in
person, another Mr. Golyadkin, but identical with the real
one in every respect, in brief, what is called a double in the
full meaning of this term."
The double is as unscrupulous, cynical, shrewd, calcu-
lating and evil as the real Golyadkin is unassuming, stupid
and honest. This evil character soon usurps Mr. Golyadkin's
identity, steals his friends, ruins his reputation in the eyes of
his superiors, supplants him, destroys him and reduces him to
the state of a dejected shadow. The two Golyadkins cannot
exist one beside the other. The stronger one kills the weaker,
the evil one kills the good one, and everything is again in
order.